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Memorabilia. 


()NE of the noblest sentences in all history, 
if indeed it was ever so spoken, is in six 
words and seven syllables? But whose were 
they? The dictionaries of quotations do not 
tell us, or only say that Scott, who knew a 
heroic phrase when he heard it, used it twice, 
obliquely. ‘‘ Nail our colours to the mast.” 
We proceed to do so: 

Twice before now has such an intellectual night 
descended upon Europe; once when the barbarians 
conquered Rome, and Justinian closed the schools 
of Athens, and once again when Constantinople 
fell to the Turks. But Greek philosophy, banned 
in Greece, lived on in eastern lands and ultimately 
returned to Europe with Averroes and the School- 
men; and Greek learning, banished from the east, 
sought refuge in the west and gave the impulse to 
the Renaissance of learning. | Similarly our coun- 
try has profited by the dispersion of scholars from 
Nazis and Fascist-ridden lands. Scholars have 
learned to look on this country as the last great 
home of learning and of intellectual freedom left 
in Europe; and the eminence in learning which 
Germany enjoyed in the nineteenth century has 
passed to Great Britain and to America. Intellectual 
freedom and integrity may be suppressed in one 
place or in another, but they have never been sup- 
pressed everywhere; nor will | now. When 
the anxieties and sufferings of the present time 
have passed, we may hope for a day in which our 
Academy and our Universities will apply themselves 
as zealously as ever to the pursuit of learning, en- 
tiched by contact of our native culture with the 
learning of the refugee scholars to whom we have 

glad to offer a home. If we survive the 


present storm, if our beloved country once more 
saves herself by her exertions, and Europe by her 
example, we have every chance of becoming the 
focal point from which intellectual as well as 
political freedom will radiate to other lands. 

(Words from the presidential address of Sir 
iw Ross to the British Academy, 10 July, 


Say, shall our little bark attendant sail, 
rsue the triumph, and partake the gale? 
AXIMOSITIES are mortal, but the 
Humanities live for ever.’’ In those 
words terminated Blackwood’s feud with the 
Cockney School of Poetry, thirteen years after 
the death of Keats. Pride of place in the 


February Blackwood’s was given to an article 
by Fanny Brawne, now printed for the first 
time, and apparently her only identified 
composition, although according to her son 
she had contributed to ‘Maga.’ ‘ Nickel List 
and his Merry Men, or Germany in the 17th 
Century,’ is not a work of art, but would 
seem to be the retelling of facts which sup- 

lied Schiller with some hints for Die Rauber. 


t will suggest many queries and notes to our 
readers. 


(THOSE who know Joubert mainly or solely 

through Matthew Arnold’s essay will be 
glad to supplement their knowledge with an 
essay by Paul J. Sturm on Joubert and Vol- 
taire in ‘ Studies by Members of the French 
Department of Yale University’ (Mitford, 
18s. 6d.). The essay adds much biographi- 
cally to Arnold, and then discusses Joubert’s 
curious fascination with and repulsion from 
Voltaire with which, too, Arnold had dealt. 
The volume also contains essays on Fontenelle 
and Voltaire, the dramatic technique of 
Corneille, ‘L’Architecture des ‘‘ Fleurs de 
Mal’’’ pn last two in French), French 
poetry of the ’nineties, and (to go backward 
in time), ‘Le Pélerinage de arlemagne ’ 
and Marin Le Roy de Gomberville. 


[‘ her article on Jane Austen (Scrutiny, 
January; see ante p. 155), Mrs. Leavis 
says, of course relevantly: ‘‘I assume the 
reader is in agreement with Wilson Knight’s 
interpretation of ‘ Measure for Measure’ in 
“The Wheel of Fire,’ which alone makes sense 
of the play,’’ and an editorial footnote says: 
“This had been written before the discussion 
of ‘ Measure for Measure’ in the present num- 
ber pro itself.”’ That discussion is be- 
tween Mr. L. C. Knights (on the “ambiguity” 
of the play) and Mr. F. R. Leavis (on its 
‘““greatness’’). We have never unde 
why Coleridge and others (‘‘ innumerable 
others,’’ Mr. Leavis says) should find the play 
painful ’’ or “‘ hateful.’’ Coleridge was not 
mealy-mouthed nor mealy minded, and, read 
with the intellect, surely the play is an 
eminent example of “ intensity making all 
disagreeables evaporate, from their being in 
close relationship with beauty and truth.” 
Mr. Leavis deals with the ‘‘ ambiguities’’ 
searchingly and rigorously. We find him 
convincing and illuminating. ‘‘ We surely 
know that Isabella’s attitude is not Shake- 
speare’s, and is not meant to be ours. With 
the Duke it is different. His attitude, 
nothing could be plainer, is meant to be ours 
—his total attitude, which is the total atti- 
tude of the play.’ 


| 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JAMES OF IBELIN, COUNT OF 
JAFFA, 1266-1276. 


HE existence of this James of Ibelin seems 
to have been overlooked in the notices of 

the Counts of Jaffa published by Mas-Latrie! 
and in Rey’s edition of the Familles 
d’Outremer of Du Cange.2 He was, however, 
a member of that family which played such 
an important part in the affairs of the medie- 
val kingdoms of Jerusalem and Cyprus, and 
may well have been the author of a legal 
treatise hitherto ascribed to another James of 
Ibelin.s The only references to him in 
chronicles appear to be statements that he was 
the son and successor of John of Ibelin, Count 
of Jaffa, who died in 1266,4 and that he died 
in 1276, having married the eldest daughter 
of the Lady of Tiberias.5 The Lignages 
d’Outremer do not mention him but they 
omit other members of the family whose exist- 
ence is proved by documents, especially when 
they had no Tonsidants. he Lady of 
Tiberias must be Eschiva of Tiberias, who 
married Eudes de Montbéliard, and had three 
daughters, of whom the eldest, Marie, mar- 
ried Hugh of Ibelin, a son of Balian, Lord of 
Beyrut, 1236-47. As Hugh seems to have 
died fairly young, his widow could easily 
have become the wife of James, Count of 
Jaffa, They do not appear to have had any 
surviving issue, as the next known Count was 
Guy, the younger brother of James.’? There 
are also references to a James of Ibelin, per- 
haps the same person, in documents recording 
certain grants made at Acre in 1256 and 
1269,8 and it was not unusual for members of 


1 Mas-Latrie, Trésor de Chronologie, cols. 2214- 
2215, Paris 1889, and Les Comtes de Jaffa in 
Archivio Veneto, No. 18, Venice 1879. 

2 Familles d’Outremer in Collection des docu- 
ments inedits sur l'histoire de France, Paris 1869. 

3 Assises de Jérusalem etc. in Recueil des His- 
toriens des Croisades, Section Lois, vol. i, p. 453 et 


oo The Collar of Pearls in Recueil des Hists., His- 
toriens Orientaux, vol. ii, p. 226. A 
5 Annales de Terre Sainte in Archives de L’Orient 
Latin, vol. ii, p. 456, publ. by La Société de 
L’Orient Latin, Geneva 1881. d 
d’Outremer in Recueil, Lois, vol. ii, 
pp. and 455 


7 Mas-Latrie, Les Comtes de Jaffa as above and 
references in Bustron and Amadi below. Fal 

8R. Rodhricht, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, 
Nos. 1250 and 1368, Innsbruck 1894. 


the family to be mentioned in such grants as 
witnesses without their territorial titles, 
The legal treatise of James of Ibelin ip. 
cluded in the collected Assises de Jérusalem 
does not give any clue to the identity ¢f 
the author or the date of its composition. It 
is merely entitled ‘‘Le Livre de Jacque 
d’Ibelin,’’ but the omission of the title of 
Count of Jaffa does not necessarily imply that 
the Count was not the author, for in his much 
more important work, John, Count of Jaffa, 
is not mentioned by his title, but his author 
ship is beyond question. There was also a 
James of Ibelin who acted as the spokesman 
of the barons of Cyprus who objected to mili- 
tary service on the Syrian mainland under 
King Hugh III during the crusade of 1271, 
The dispute was argued at Acre in the pre 
sence of the future King Edward I of Eng- 
land, and from the recorded speeches it seems 
that this James was a man of considerable 
legal knowledge and a scion of the Ibelin 
family to which the Counts of Jaffa belonged. 
It is therefore not improbable that he was the 
author of the legal work mentioned above and 
was also the same person as James, Count of 
Jaffa, alive at the same time, and himeelf the 
son of Count John, the eminent jurist, whose 
own book on the feudal law of Cyprus was 
adopted in 1369 as the official written code 
for the realm.10 It might be objected that a 
Count of Jaffa would have no ground for 
opposing service on the mainland where it 
might be supposed that his own fiefs lay. The 
Egyptians had, however, taken Jaffa from 
James in 1268, and the associated county of 
Ascalon had been lost in 1247, so that the 
possessions of the Counts in 1271 may well 
have been confined to their estates in Cyprus 
for which they would owe service in the same 
way as any other exclusively Cypriot baron. 
The only James of Ibelin mentioned in the 
Lignages was the son of Balian, Prince of 
Galilee, by Alice de Lusignan, a daughter of 
King Hugh ITI." Mas-Latrie has su 
that this was the jurist and the baronial 
spokesman of 1271.12 This seems to be impor 
sible for by his wife Isabella of Ibelin, who 
lived to 1324, King Hugh had eleven children, 
including Alice, some of whom were not bor 
in 1271. Even if Alice were his eldest child, 
which is not likely, she could not have been 
old enough to have a son able to act ae the 
spokesman for experienced men of affairs 
9 Assises vol. ii, pp. 427-434. 
10 Assises vol. i, p. 6 and most of the volume. 
ll Lignages p 


12 Mas-Latrie, Histoire de l’ile de Chypre, vol. 
| p. 438, Paris 1852. : 
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1271, nor could her husband have been old 
enough, for he was an active man apparentl 
in his prime in the years 1306 to 1310.' 
Moreover a letter written by Alice herself in 
1316 or 1322 refers to her son James in terms 
suggesting that even then he was only a small 

4 and he is believed to have been the 
James of Ibelin who took an active part in 
the wars of King Peter I in 1361 and 1365.15 
On the other hand John, Count of Jaffa, who 
was 17 years old in 1232, could easily have 
had a son James over thirty in 1271, as we 
might suppose the barons’ spokesman to have 
been 


These considerations do not, of course, 
rove conclusively the identity of James of 
belin with the Count of Jaffa but they do 
seem to offer a more reasonable solution of the 
question than that formerly advanced. 


W. A. P. 
Hull. 


NOTES ON “KING” XIV. 


15234. Mi miserum, quod amor non est 
medicabilis herbis! Ovid, ‘ Her.’ 5, 148. Ah 
me! that love is not curable by herbs. Cf. 
‘Met,’ i, 523, Ei mihi, quod nullis amor est 
sanabilis herbis! Herrick ‘ Hesp,’ 157, ‘‘ Ah 
me! I try; and trying, prove no herbs have 
power to cure love. Theocr. 11, 1. Oidev 
morrov tpwra dAdo. 

1528. From Hor. ‘C,’ ii, 3, 1, added as 
481. Lord North quoted Horace to his son, 
who had confessed the sale of ‘‘ a little mare 
(equam) you gave me,”’ being hard up. 

a Pepys’ motto, and found in his book- 
plate. 

1531. ‘‘ My mind to me a kingdom is...” 


is generally accepted as Sir Edward Dyer’s.. 


See‘ N. and Q.’, 1S. i, 302, 488; ii, 29. 
f 1533s. Merz ultronea putet. Erasmus, 
‘ Adages,’ 1, 9, 53, quotes twice from Jerome. 
Taverner renders ‘‘ Proffered ware stynketh. 
Servyce yt is wyllyngly offered is for the moost 
arte to be suspected.’’ Cf. Chaucer, ‘ C.T.’ 
1066, ‘‘swich profred servyse stinketh.”’ 
Nauck, ‘ Adesp.’ 462, 6 (edn. 1856). 
1552. Minima de malis.—In ‘Gesta Abbat. 
8. Alb.’ 2, 64, this is referred to the pseudo- 
Phaedrus on the beaver, a text first printed 


13 See numerous references in the chronicles of 
Bustron and Amadi in Collection des documents 
inedits sur l'histoire de France. ? 

4 Mas-Latrie, Histoire de Chypre, vol. iii, p. 699. 

15 Chronicle of Makhairas, ed. Dawkins, cc. 119 
and 163, Oxford 1932. 


at Naples, 1809. We inadvertently included 
the matter of King’s note as 450a, 

1553a. Minus est totum dicere quam 
omnia..—Quintil, 8, 3, 5. Particulars are 
more vivid than general terms. To say that 
a city has been sacked gives the cold fact; to 
describe fires, falling houses, cries of women 
and children, etc., brings the thing home. In 
the great controversy between the general and 
the particular in description, Blake is a par- 
ticularist—‘‘ To generalize is to be an idiot; 
to particularize is the great distinction of 
merit.’”’—Johnson is a generalist, e.g. his 
censure of Cowley’s description of Gabriel’s 


dress, ‘ Cowley, Lives of the Poets,’ p- 165. 


15544. Mira de lente. Great praise of len- 
tils. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 4, 5, 30, Making a 
swan of a goose. Hudibras,’ 1, 1, 849, 
‘“ Mira de lente, as ’tis i’ th’ adage, Id est, to 
make a leek a cabbage.’’ 
1558. Misericordia Domini inter pontem et 
fontem.—The imitation recorded by Camden 
was quoted by Johnson (‘‘ improved,’’ says 
Malone) sub anno 1783 in Boswell. A closer 
version had appeared in Peele’s ‘ Anglorum 
Feriae,’ on Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ Whom Jacob’s 
God hath many ways preserv’d, Yea, even 
betwixt the bridge and water’s brink.”’ 


1561. Mio® prjpova cvprornv.—The refer- 
ence to Martial should be 1, 27. Quoted in 
Lucian’s ‘Symposium,’ 3. In ‘ Anth. Pal.’, 
11, 31, Antipater says that no threats of 
nature frighten him 6o much as a bad man, 


kat pvOwv pynpdvas tdpordtas. No doubt the 
sentence comes from some scholion. 

1562. Miod coguori doris atte codds. 
—tThis is given to Menander, not Euripides, 
by ‘L. & S.’ s.v, copuorys. Montaigne, 1, 
oe 24, quotes it and adds Ennius’ 
‘“Nequidquam sapere sapientem, qui ipsi 
sibi prodesse non quiret.”’ 

1566. In the translation, why omit ‘‘ quod 
plerisque accidit ’’ ? 

1572. Cf. Browning’s ‘ Waring,’ ‘‘ some 
. - + Monst’r - inform - ingens - horrend-ous 
Demoniaco-seraphic Penman’s latest piece of 

raphic.”’ 

1576 (1). Becket, informing the Normandy 
bishops of his excommunication of Henry, 
pow iy ‘* Quia mors aequo pede pulsat Regum 
turres et pauperum tabernas,’’ one of the not 
too many middle-age references to the Odes of 
Horace. Steerforth in ‘ David Copperfield,’ 
chap. 28, refuses to be disturbed about a 
death: ‘‘ If we failed to hold our own, because 
that equal foot at all men’s doors was heard 
knocking...” An unusual reference ie 
Dickens. Add Seneca, ‘ Phoen.,’ 153, 
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nemo mortem : mille ad hanc aditus patent ”’ : 
‘*a man may be robbed of his life by anyone ; 
but of death by none: a thousand ways to it 
yawn wide.”’ King (xvi.) omits the last 
words. A favourite tag with the Elizabethans, 
e.g. Fletcher, ‘ The Loyal Subject,’ 1, 2, 89, 
‘Death, with his thousand doors.’’ And 
Statius, ‘ Silv.,’ 2, 7, 90, ‘‘O nunquam data 
longa fata summis,’’ from Lucan, I, 70, 

“‘summisque negatum stare diu.”’ 

ibid. (xi). Whom the gods love . . .—Cf. 

Ovid, ‘Am.,’ 2, 6, 39, ‘‘ Optima prima fere 

manibus rapiuntur avaris’’; and Burns, 

“*O why has worth so short a date. When 

villains ripen gray with time!’’ The story 

of Cleobis and Bito, told by Herodotus (1, 31), 

illustrates the point. Byron, ‘Don Juan,’ 

Canto IV, 12, beginning ‘‘ Whom the gods 

love die young,’’ develops the theme. 

ibid. (xxii). The six French lines are a 
mere expansion of Seneca’s three short ones, 
given in our note on 609. 

1581. The reference to Erasmus is ‘ Adages,’ 
3, 6, 41. 

1588. Read placem in the Latin, and 
“‘appease’’ in the English, How should 
placeo govern an accusative ? 

15954. Multorum manibus grande levatur 


onus.’’ All heavy work is light to do, When 
many hands are put thereto.”’ Fuller, 
‘“Worthies” (Notts, ad fin.) Erasmus, 


* Adages,’ 2, 3, 95, cites Iliad 12, 412, rAevwdv 
8€ ro. épyov duewov, and Hesiod, ‘ W. and D.’ 
mAciwv ai ‘ Hudibras,’ 3, 2, 
261. ‘‘ Most hands dispatch apace, and make 
light work (the proverb says).”’ 

F 15094. Mus miser est antro qui solum 
clauditur wno. ‘ Epp. Obse. Vir.,’ 1,3. 
hold a mouses herte nat worth a leek, That 
path but oon hole for to sterte to.”’ Chaucer, 

C. T.,’ D 572. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 5, 1, 4, 
““ Nihil hedie decantatius apud vulgus, quam 
eum murem miserum esse, cui non est nisi 
unus cavus.’” He quotes Plautus, ‘ Truc.’. 4, 
4, 15, for the sentiment. Lockhart, ‘ Life of 
Scott,’ 1823, notes that he wrote to Ballan- 
tyne, ‘‘ The mouse who only trusts to one poor 
hole, Can never be a mouse of any soul.”’ 

_. Pope’s version of Chaucer. 

1605. Advorsum stimulum  calcare.—Cf. 
Acts 9, 5, Durum est tibi contra stimulum 
caleitrare, mpos xévtpa Aaxtiev, which is 
asking for trouble, Aesch., ‘ Agam.’, 2624. 

1608. Nade xai péuvac’ dmuorreiy dpOpa 
dra tév dpevov.Epicharmus, in Cic. Att., 1, 19, 
8. Be sober and to doubt prepense, These are 


‘* Eripere vitam nemo non homini potest; at 


the sinews of good sense (Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton): ‘‘ to trust anyone is to be in a state of 
intellectual drunkenness ’’ (Tyrrell). In ‘De 
Pet. Cons.’, 39, Cicero gives Extyappetov illud 
in Latin: Nervos atque artus esse sapientiae 
non temere credere. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 1, 
14, quotes Eurip. Hel. 1617. Prosper Meri- 
mée’s mother gave him for his motto péuvyo’ 
dmorev. Cf, the original ‘ Arcadia,’ 2, 
‘* Pamela take heede, the synewes of wysdome 
ys to bee hard of beleef.’’ Shakespeare, ‘Tr, 
and Cr.’, 2, 2, 15, ‘‘ Modest doubt is call’d 
the beacon of the wise.” Donne, ‘Sat.’, 3, 
77, ‘‘ Doubt wisely; in strange way to stand 
right, is not to stray.’’ Herrick, 
‘ Hesp.’, 177, recommends ‘‘ a wise distrust.” 
Gibbon, chap. 49, ‘‘ the nerves of the mind, 
curiosity and scepticism.’ Cf. also Syrus, 
282, ‘‘ Incertus animus dimidium est sapien- 
tiae.’” But Johnson, ‘ Rambler,’ I, says that 
no man ‘‘ can reasonably expect the confidence 
ye others, who too apparently distrusts him- 
self.” 
1612. Natura abhorret vacuum.—Plutarch, 
‘De Plac. Phil.’, 1, 18, gives various opin- 
ions. Shakespeare, ‘ A. and C.’, 2, 2, 6, 
‘the air... but for vacancy, Had gone to 
gaze on Cleopatra too, and made a gap in 
nature.’’ Sylvester, 9 (edn. 1621), ‘‘ to all, 
so odious is Vacuitie.’’ Nashe, ‘ The Terrors 
of the Night,’ ‘“‘Hereunto the Philosopher 
alluded, when hee said, Nature made no 
voydnes in whole universall.’’ 7 
1613. Ariosto’s fancy of Nature having 
broken the mould after making a masterpiece 
is traced in four other places, ‘ N. and Q.’, 2 
S, 2, 225, viz., Byron on Sheridan, Rousseau 
on himeelf (‘ Conf.’, 1), La vie de Scara- 
mouche, and Alex. Montgomery. We can add 
Surrey on Wyatt, John Heywood (?) on 
Queen Mary (so Warton), Drummond un 
Mira, W. Browne on Psyche (‘ Brit. Past.’, 
3, 2, 8). In 58. 1, 105 an ancient Indian 
poem is quoted for the notion. 
1623. Nec deus intersit.—Translate rather, 
‘* unless a difficulty requires a deliverer ’’ and 
read in the note below ‘settle a question,” 
instead of ‘‘ Lend help.”” Cf. Cicero, ‘De 
Nat. D.’, I, 20, 53: ‘* Ut tragici poetae, cum 
explicare argumenti exitum non _potestis, 
confugitis ad deum.” Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 
1, 1, 68. 
1625. Necesse est multos timeat quem multi 
timent.—Cf. ovx elvar 
gawopevov. Epicurus, fr. 84. He cannot 
without fear who causes fear. 
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SCOTT’S ‘LETTERS ON 
DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT’: 
OUTSIDE CONTRIBUTORS. 


(See ante p. 156.) 
\LTHOUGH reviewers for the most part did 


not hope, like certain of Scott’s corre- 
spondents, that their comments would be 
incorporated in some future edition of 
‘Letters on Demonology,’ they nevertheless 
contributed supplementary materials to the 
journals of the day. We read in The Spec- 
tator for Sept. 18, 1830, that Scott’s book 
(probably an advance copy) “‘ comes in this 
case commended by its connexion with that 
world of the strange, the terrible, and the 
inysterious, into which no writer of this or 
of any bygone age has made more successful 
incursions, and with which none has dis- 
played a more intimate acquaintance.’’ - 

Scott does not dogmatize or pretend to 
scepticism with regard to } ees in general ; 
instead he gives an easy and natural explana- 
tion of particular visitations; his theories 
are of a convenient, popular character, 
tempting no elaborate exposure. The re- 
viewer’s instance from the Wexford Petit 
Sessions for 1830 of a charge of witchcraft 
brought by Knox, a tailor, against Donnelly, 
an Irish schoolmaster, for keeping a weasel 
which read Knox’s freemason thoughts 
and secrets, is very interesting. When in- 
formed that persecution for witchcraft had 
ceased, the tailor exclaimed, ‘‘ Then why not 
abolish the witches also? ’’ 

The Monthly Review for October contained 
the rather dogmatic statement that tales of 
ghosts and demons had been out of date for 
over forty years. ‘‘ There is not a man in a 
million who believes in ghosts; astrology and 
the cenener's stone are set down as pretty 
much on a par, and as to the gules [sic] and 
goblins and evil spirits, they have long since 
taken flight even from our nurseries.”? Con- 
temporary mechanical wonders leave no room 
for tales of sorcery. In illustration of the 
aga basis on which supernatural anec- 

otes rested, the critic related three cases of 
sensory illusion, the last being of a dis- 
tinguished foreign exile : 

He received from some of his friends encourage- 
ment which unfortunately induced him to return 

... and a week before he sailed he called 
upon the writer, to communicate with him upon 
matters connected with his intended expedition. 
While he was speaking, a guitar, which was hung up 
in the room distinctly emitted a low wailing 
sound... The conversation went on. Again a 
similar sound was heard, which caused both to 
start simultaneously. The foreign gentleman rose 


and went to the instrument, which he took down 
and admired, probably with the view of passing 
off his embarrassment, which was apparent. It 
was then laid down u its face, and soon after 
the exile departed. Upon reaching the shores of 
his native soil, he was apprehended, summarily 
tried, and executed. [The explanation given of this 
mournful presage is that a current of air, deflected 
by the sofa, swept the strings of the instrument.] 


The later reviews show a distinct swing of 
the journalistic pendulum toward adverse 
criticism.. This is particularly true of the 
instalment of ‘Noctes Ambrosianae 
appearing in the November number of 
Blackwood’s. Scott’s book was found to be 
poor in matter and manner, substance and 
style—‘‘ And yet the paid paltry press are at 
this moment all pawing it with their praise.’”’ 
‘“‘ Christopher North ’’ resumed his strictures 
in January 1831, and, after a careful 
analysis of Letter I, condemned it on the 
score of repetition, awkward phraseology, 
inaccuracy, contradiction, bad logic. 
echoed Fraser’s Magazine of December 1830 
in pointing out Scott’s confusion of bodily 
disease and mental disorder. 

These accepted or merely proffered contri- 
butions to Scott’s work, together with the 
supplementary anecdotes and criticisms of 
reviewers, might easily be increased in num- 
ber by extracts from other letters and from 
contemporary magazines. They are suffi- 
cient, however, to indicate the interest of 
Scott’s public in a type of supernaturalism 
to which the imagination was attached and 
reason was often unsympathetic. Nor was 
this interest confined to the author’s own age 
or country. Beginning in 1830, Harper of 
New York brought out frequent stereotyped 
editions of the ‘ Letters on Demonology.’ In 
1831, Paris bookshops offered a Galignani 
reprint and, the followng year, a translation 
by A.-J.-B. Defauconpret. Dr. Geor 
Nicolaus Barmann a Gaetano Barbieri 
published a German and an Italian transla- 
tion in 1833 and 1839. An anonymous 
Spanish version, ‘ Historia de los Demonios 
y de las Brujas,’ came out in Barcelona as 
late as 1876. George Cruikshank’s ‘ Twelve 
Sketches Illustrative of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Demonology and Witchcraft’ was issued in 
prints and India proofs just two months 
after the original work. Plain and coloured 
copies of these highly artificial sketches of 
the whimsical and grotesque, rather than 
sombre and dreadful, episodes in Scott’s 
book were marketed by Charles Tilt in 
1834-1835. And during the last third of the 
nineteenth century, the ‘ Letters on Demon- 
ology’ was reprinted six times by William 
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Tegg (second edition followed) and by Henry 
Morley (first edition). 

The judgments passed on Scott’s work are 
finely representative of the conflicting concep- 
tions of the supernatural which prevailed in 
the early part of the nineteenth century: 
believers thought it too rational; doubters 
looked on it as somewhat credulous; readers 
whose interest in narration outweighed their 


absorption in creeds pronounced it very 
amusing. This disparity of opinion was 
justifi by Scott’s maintaining what he 


characterized as ‘‘ a middle course’’ in the 
discussion of ghosts and witches. The author 
did not pretend to combat the systems of 
previous demonologists or to set up a new one 
of his own; yet, while avoiding the philo- 
sophic establishment of a standard of values, 
he did commit himself to a few orthodox 
generalizations. Despite these, however, 
most readers thought the ‘ Letters on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft’ distinctly heterodox, 
if not heretical, when contrasted with the 
writer’s previous delight in and use of tales 
of wonder. John Richardson wrote Scott on 
Nov. 9, 1830: ‘‘ I was much gratified too by 
your demonology—Your views are to me 
quite rational & convincing—but it is 
amusing to witness the disappointment which 
-_ express at not finding you a thorough 

implicit believer.’’ (‘ Scott Letter-Books, 
Vol. xxi.) 

Each phase of Scott’s complex reaction to 
the unearthly found sympathizers among his 
readers, some of whom clung to the spirit 
world because of its religious, imaginative, 
or psychological appeal, whereas others re- 
jected it because of jaded fancies or the 
tyranny of reason. cott’s contradictions 
were the product of his age, which was 
transitional and, therefore, undecided in its 
attitude: receptivity was crossed by doubt; 
scepticism was made less positive by some 
lingering hesitancy. 

CotpMan O. Parsons. 

College of the City of New York. 


EMENDATIONS IN JOHNSON’S 
LETTERS. 


[‘ The Times Literary Supplement for 25 

Feb. and 4 Mar., 1939, I published some 
conjectures on Johnson’s letters to Boswell and 
others printed in the ‘Life,’ the apparent 
rashness of which I excused by the fact that 
the extant originals of his letters show that 
his hand was often misread by printers or 
copyists in Mrs. Piozzi’s edition of 1788 and 
in later publications. I now offer a few con- 


jectures in letters, not published in the 
‘ Life,’ of which the originals are untraced oy 
are defective or illegible. The references are 
to the numbers of the letters in Birkbeck Hill’s 
edition of 1892. 


51. To Joseph Warton. 

Johnson urges him to write more. ‘‘I be- 
lieve that as you continue to diffuse amon 
us your integrity and learning, I shall be still 
with greater esteem and affection, Dear Sir, 
your most obedient . . . servant Sam: John- 
son.”’ Integrity as a moral quality could 
hardly be diffused by writing. The reference 
may be to the accuracy of Warton’s scholar- 
ship. But I have wondered if Johnson wrote 
ingenuity: 

131. To Lucy Porter. 

‘*T sent last week some of my works, one for 
you... and one for Kitty.’’ The date is 10 
May, 1759, and what Johnson sent was of 
course ‘ Rasselas,’ which he could not call his 
works. He no doubt wrote books or Books, 
then technical for author’s free copies. Cf. 
146 ‘‘ Dr. Morison’s Books shall be sent with 
my sincere acknowledgements of all his civi- 
lities.”’ 

161. To John Taylor. 

The text in ‘ Miscellanies of the Philo- 
biblon Society’ contains this: ‘‘ I doubt not 
that the Lady has her lower friends and spies 
behind her.’’ The original is ‘‘ I doubt not 
but that the Lady has been/leave friends,” 
etc. The last word on the first page is almost 
certainly not her but been; the first word on 
the second, certainly not lower but leave. 
Johnson, like other people, often omitted a 
word or words when he turned the page. 
Perhaps he intended ‘‘ has been careful to 
leave.”’ 


223. To John Taylor. 

‘‘T am not fully determined against com- 
ing... but I have got no settled plan.”’ The 
original leaves it doubtful whether Johnson 
wrote got or yet; but this use of get is, I 
believe, foreign to his idiom. 

278. To John Taylor. 

The original is torn; but that Johnson 
wrote not completion but conclusion is Clear 
from the traces of the “‘ ascenders.’’ There 
are two, which are just near enough to allow 
room for an intervening vowel, i.e, ™ 
between the | and the (long) s, whereas pl 
would have shown two close together. 

318. To Mrs. Thrale. : 

‘One town, one country, is very like 
another . . . there are indeed minute dit 
criminations both of places and of manners, 
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which perhaps are not wanting of curiosity, 
but which a traveller seldom stays lon 
enough to investigate.’’ Years ago I boggl 
at wanting of curiosity. It might I suppose 
mean wanting in curvosity; but Johnson I 
believe almost always uses curiosity in the 
active sense. My marginal note was ‘‘ ? 
worthy, or not unworthy.” I was gratified 
when a photostat of the original arrived from 
Philadelphia to confirm the second guess. I 
should add that that batch of photostats 
refuted one or two guesses which I do not now 
record. 


329. To Mrs. Thrale. 

(p. 267) ‘‘ two miles long and three-quarters 
of a mile high ’’—a strange measurement. of 
an island. I had elaborated a theory that 
Johnson wrote a mile in length and that this 
was read as a mile mile high (h and n are 
easily confused), But the original later 
showed that he wrote a mile broad. Sancta 
simplicitas ! 

644. To Mrs. Thrale. 

Johnson has nothing to say; but ‘‘ a sorry 
letter serves to keep one from Nek gre totally 
out of your head.’’ It is, I think, impossible 
to be sure whether the original (which I have 
seen) has one or me; nor does it, in this con- 
text, matter. But in another letter he cer- 
tainly wrote me where Hill printed one. 

657. To Mrs. Thrale. 

Thave seen this letter, but may have over- 
looked something. Johnson reports his 
gaieties, and adds: ‘‘ And I have no loss of 
my mistress, who laughs, and frisks, and 
frolicks it all the long day, and never thinks 
of her poor Colin.’’ (The quotation is from 
Rowe’s ‘Colin’s Complaint’). This may be 
bravado, ‘‘I can do without you.’’ But it is 
possible that Johnson wrote not loss but news, 
Confusion of 1 and n can be paralleled in the 


688. To Lord Westcote. 

When Johnson had to write the life of the 
Good Lord Lyttelton he was well aware of 
his peril. He wrote to Lyttelton’s brother to 
explain the position. ‘‘ My desire is to avoid 
ofience, and to be totally out of danger. I 
take the liberty of proposing . . . that the 
istorical account should be written under 
your direction by anv friend you may be will- 
to employ.’ This would be improved by 
putting a comma after ‘‘ danger.’’ The pro- 
sal was not accepted, and Johnson went to 
is doom, Mrs, Montague’s displeasure. 
Tl. To Dr. Vyse. 


Mrs. Desmoulin ‘“‘ is in great distress, and 


therefore may probably receive the benefit of 
a charitable foundation.’’ There is no need 
to read properly, for probably can mean 
‘‘ with approbation.”’ When Johnson called 
an ‘‘historical’’ painting ‘‘ probable and 
noble,’’ I suspect he meant ‘‘ commendable.’ 
(‘ Life,’ iv, p. 203.) Cf. also Letter 29, ‘‘a 
very probable remedy for indigestion.’’ 

725. To Mrs. Thrale. 

‘“‘T am encouraged, dearest Lady, by your 
spirit. The season for agues is now over.” I 
owe the correction of this plausible error (Hill 
quoted ‘ Richard the Second ’—‘‘ This ague 
fit of fear is overblown ’’) to a note by Mrs. 
Piozzi herself: ‘‘’Tis Agnes not Agues; we 
had a hack joke of calling a creeping woman 
Agnes after Moliére’s Ecole des Maris.”’ 
739. To Dr. Patten. 

Johnson complained that his old acquaint- 
ance had written him a formal, ceremonious 
letter. ‘‘ Let me not trifle time in words, to 
which while we speak or write them we attach 
little meaning.’’ I think Johnson wrote us 
not me. In 609, where Hill printed ‘‘ Let me 
have no dispute about it’’ the manuscript 
clearly has us. 

875. To Mrs. Thrale. 

“Ovid says that the sun is undelightfully 
uniform.” Hill rightly conjectured sea. The 
reference is to ‘Amores,’ ii, 11, Una est 
injusti caerula forma maris. 

883. To Mrs. Thrale about his sarcocele. 

Upon inspection three days ago it was 
determined extrema ventura. If excision 
should be delayed there is danger of a gan- 
grene.’’ The late H. W. Fowler thought this 
might mean ‘that the worst was going to 
happen”’; but that suits ill with ‘‘ deter- 
mined.’” The determination was a decision 
not a prognosis. I have no doubt that John- 
son wrote extrema tentare. His initial t be- 
gins with a loop on the left and is therefore 
very like his initial v, which has a rather 
tall left stroke. I find in an old errata-list : 
“For Vials read Tryals.”’ 

790. To Mrs. Thrale. 

Johnson had told her that he was going to 
Oxford, and she, with what he calls “‘ very 
unfeeling irony,’’ had described his search for 
health as a ‘“‘ frisk.’’ He now writes: ‘‘ My 
letter’? (of complaint) ‘‘ was perhaps 
peevish, but it was not unkind. I should have 
cared little about a wanton expression, if 
there had been no kindness.’’ Hill wanted to 
read ‘‘any kindness’’; ‘‘no unkindness”’ 
would be easier; but I think the text is 
sound. He means “If I had not loved you, I 
should not have cared how cruel you were.”’ It 
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is to his own kindness or its lack he refers, not 
to hers. 


I remark, in general, that Johnson’s e and 
o, when tied to the preceding letter, are vir- 
tually indistinguishable. We may take our 
choice between these and those (not seldom I 
think confused by the printer of the ‘Journey 
to the Western Islands’), knew and know, 
forget and forgot. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 

(A further note on Johnson’s handwriting 

will follow later.) 


ORTUGUESE TYPEFOUNDERS.—The 
death. of Daniel B. Updike (see New 
York Herald-Tribune Books, 25 Jan., 
1942, p. 21), the great United States printer 
and historian of typography, has reminded 
me of a correction of, or perhaps supplement 
to, his immortal work, ‘ Printing Types,’ 
Harvard, 1922, Vol. ii, p. 54, foot-note. He 
speaks there of the Impresséo Regia estab- 
lished in 1769 under the direction of Miguel 
da Costa, and adds rather sceptically that 
‘Fournier said (1766) that a ‘‘ type-foundry 
had been in existence at Lisbon for some 
thirty-five years, a Parisian named Ville- 
neuve being its owner.’’ But Fournier was 
right: in 1926 (Catalogue No. 478, of Sep- 
tember-October), Messrs. Maggs Bros. offered 
(No, 391) a book entitled ‘‘ Primeira Origen 
da arte de imprimer dada a lus pellos prim- 
eiror characterer que Joao de Villeneuve 
formou para servico da Academia Real da 
Historia Portugueza . . . Lisbon Occidental, 
Na Officina de Joseph Antonio Da Sylva, 
mpcexxx11. The Maggs catalogue describes 
this as ‘‘ The first book printed with the first 
types actually cast in Portugal.’ 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


NAMES INCREDIBLY APT.—Discussions 

in the columns of ‘ N. and Q.’ have not, 
I think, mentioned the existence of a pamph- 
let on this subject. I copy a description from 
a bookseller’s catalogue : 

* Singing Surnames,’ collected by the late Edward 
D. can hey Esq., edited by William Duane, 
Philadelphia, 1873, 8vo., 30 pp. 

Includes ‘“‘ Boosey & Sons—publishers of Tem- 
perance Tracts. Dab—painter and house decora- 
tor. Wait and Ketchum — patent icine manu- 
facturers, etc. 


OLYBRIUS. 


gm EDWARD BYSSHE (1615 ?-1679) : 
HERALD.—Where can I see a portrait ? 


Hueu GLapstTone. 


Readers’ Queries. 


EAN.—In Camden’s ‘ Remains Concerni 
Britain,’ 1674, he says (concerning sur 
names) :— 

Names also have been taken of civil honours, 
dignities and estate, as King, Duke, Prince, Lord, 
Baron, Knight, Valvasor, Squire, Castellan, partly 
for that their ancestors were such, acted such parts 
or were Kings of the Bean, Christmas-Lords, ete,” 

I know the Bean-King was the king of 
festivities on Twelfth Night, chosen on his 
finding a bean hidden in the Twelfth Cake; 
but I am desirous of tracing some connection, 
if any, of that as bearing on the derivation 
of the fairly frequent modern surname Bean. 
Can the word be traced as becoming attached 
to a particular participant? Bardsley gives 
the derivation as from Ben (son of Benedict); 
Harrison adds ‘‘ diminutive of Benjamin”; 
and from the Ang.-Sax. personal name 
Beonna. None of the recognized authorities 
appear to connect the surname with the fes- 
tivity; nor are ‘The Promptorium Parvi- 
lorum,’ Searle’s ‘Onomasticon Anglo 
Saxonicum,’ and similar works, helpful. Is 
there a special reason why the bean (and not 
the more popular pea or carrot, etc.) should 
be selected as the factor of so much jollifica- 
tion; e.g., ‘‘ beanfeast ’’; ‘‘ beano’’ the com- 
mon (or Wodehousian?) greeting “Old 
bean ’’ ; the mock-threat to ‘‘ give him beans.” 
They are all slang, but slang-words are often 
very ancient and are a main source of ver- 
nacular recruits to standard English. The 
slang-dictionaries I have consulted give no 
satisfying etymology. However, my quest is 
to connect the surname with Camden's 
‘* Kings of the Bean.”’ 

R. G. Morton. 


SWELL’S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON ’ (See 
ante pp. 136, 147).— 

(7). Beauclerk, Lady Sydney, the wife of 
Lord Sydney Beauclerk, 1703-44, Topham 
Beauclerk’s father. She was presumably 
dead in October 1773, when Johnson reported 
that she ‘had come late in life and had a 
mighty unpliable understanding” (‘ Heb 
rides,’ 3 Oct.), Beauclerk, who died 11 Mar. 
1780, wished to be buried by her side. (‘ Life, 
iii, p. 420.) 

(8). Bennet, James, Master of the Board. 
ing School at Hoddesdon, Herts, and nominal 
editor of ‘The Englsh Works of Roger 
Ascham,’ really edited by Johnson (‘ Life,’ |, 
pp. 22, 464, 550-51). Boswell, at the first 
reference, calls him ‘the Reverend Mr 
Benett,”’ but he himself does not on the title 
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of his book assume any title or degree. 
Pt not find his name among the alumni of 
the English universities. He told the Duke 
of Newcastle, in an unsuccessful appeal for 
subscription, dated from Hoddesdon, 7 Mar. 
1758, that he had ‘‘ a large family ’’ (‘ Life,’ 


i, p. 551). 

bs). Beresford, the Reverend Mr., tutor to 
the 5th Duke of Bedford. This gentleman 
dined with Johnson, Boswell, Mrs. Knowles 
and Miss Seward at Mr. Dilly’s on 15 Apr. 
1778 (‘Life,’ ii, p. 284). I don’t know 
whether he has any other claim to fame. 

(10). Bettesworth, the Reverend Edm. It 
was to this gentleman, about whom I know 
nothing, that Tom Davies (d, 1785) sent a 
copy of Ascham’s ‘English Works’ (see 
No. 8), informing him that Johnson and 
not Bennet was the real editor (‘ Life,’ i, 
464. n. 2). Mr. Bettesworth was not a su 
scriber to the edition. 

(11). Bettesworth, Richard, ‘‘ Booly Bet- 
tesworth.’ This violent Irishman, who was 
Member of Parliament first for Thomastown, 
Co. Kilkenny, and second for Middleton 
Borough, Co. Cork, was born c. 1689; he died 
come time before 1760. See Alumni 
Dublinenses and ‘ Return of Members of Par- 
liament,’ 1878, ii, pp. 654, 657. 

(12). Blackstone, Charles. Fellow of Win- 
chester College and elder, not younger as 
stated by Foster (Alumni Oxonienses), 
brother of the great jurist. He was born c. 
1720: I do not know the date of his death. 
(‘ Life,’ ii, p. 542.) 

L. F. Pow 
(To be continued.) 


W-BEARER.—What is the actual duty 

of a Bow-Bearer to the Sovereign? Is he 
an intimate Court official in personal contact 
with the King such as a Gentleman-at-Arms 
or similar honour? What were the names and 
titles of the Bow-Bearers in Henry VIII's 
reign, and principally that of the one named 
Rucke or Rucke, who held the office c. 1520? 
What was his full name, title, residence, etc? 
Who has been the most recent holder of the 
Septet of Bow-Bearer, the office of 
which, I believe, has been either abolished or 
incorporated with another royal office since 
ery the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury 

F. P. L. R. 

(GENERAL SHERMAN. —I have heard 

ascribed to him the phrase about 
“leaving the civil population nothing but 
heir eyes to weep with.” I don’t find this 
either in his Dispatches or his Memoirs. 


Can one of your readers give me an exact 
reference ? 
O. D. 


()LDEST INHABITED DWELLINGS.— 

I have been given to understand that Dun- 
robin Castle, near Brora on the North-East 
coast of Scotland, lays claim to the oldest 
inhabited dwelling in the British Isles. The 
other day I gathered that New Hall, Sutton 
Coldfield, near Birmingham, is the reputed 
oldest inhabited house in this country, Eng- 
land. I have seen the old twelfth-century 
manor of Upper Millichope on the slope of 
Wenlock Edge, Shropshire, that claims to be 
the oldest inhabited house in Salop. What 
other counties assert distinctions of a similar 
kind, and where might they be found? 


QUERIST. 


NIVERSAL METAPHORS. — In the 
‘ Spectator,’ No, 249, Addison concludes 
a talk on Laughter with the remark that the 
Metaphor of Laughing, applied to fields and 
meadows in flower and trees in blossom 
runs through alle Languages; which I have not ob- 
served of any other metaphor, excepting that of 
Fire and Burning, when they are applied to Love. 
He speaks of ‘‘ all Languages ’’ but his know- 
ledge of them is limited. He knows nothing 
of Oriental tongues and little, I think, of 
Spanish. Is not his observation at fault? 
Take only the sun and moon. Is not the 
former generally associated with pleasant and 
happy life? while the strange influence of the 
moon, as in ‘ moon-struck,’’ is recognized 
both in our own West and in the East? 


CurRIovs. 


‘HE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A 
SHOE.—I would like to verify the actual 
existence of the Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe. Is she not frequently alluded to in old 
accounts of the Bartholomew Fair? It is said 
that she lived in Dorsetshire, and is men- 
tioned in one of Thomas Hardy’s novels. 
What authority is there for these assertions ? 


GEORGE STEELE SEYMOUR. 
(From ‘ American Notes & Queries,’ i. 168.) 


William Wallace 

Carpenter, born 1835, served as an officer 
in the 41st Foot, 7th Fusiliers, and 32nd 
Light Infantry, 1851-1864; appointed to the 
Reserve of Officers as major, 1 Details of 
his life after leaving the Service; whether he 
married and had issue; date and place of 
death are required. 

H. C. Carpew-RENDLE. 
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Replies. 
ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET. 


(clxxxii. 128). 


Wit reference to the monumental inscrip- 

tion raised to Dr. Tyson and now re- 
erected at Twickenham, the following excerpt 
from Julian Huxley’s ‘ We Europeans,’ 1955 
(ch. 2, ‘Development of the Science of 
Man ’) may not be uninteresting : 

Physical anthropology was advanced along an 
interesting and fruitful line by the London 
physician Edward Tyson (1650-1708). He began 
the anatomical study of the anthropoid apes. He 
compared their structure to that of human beings, 
to whom he saw they were closely akin. 


J. Pau DE Castro. 


LONG ACRE WITHOUT THE COACH- 
BUILDERS (clxxxii. 72, 86).— 
Humpureys may like to know that Samuel 
Wale (eventually R.A.), who painted three 
pictures for the Foundling in 1748, had been 
elected a Governor of that Hospital on 31 Dec. 
1746, and that the Register states that his 
then place of abode was Long Acre; see 
Nichols and Wray, ‘ Hist. of the Foundling 
Hospital,’ 1935, p. 359. Wale’s three pictures 
(St. Thomas’s Hospital, Christ’s Hospital, 
Greenwich Hospital) are reproduced in the 
volume. S. Redgrave in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Artists’ does not appear to have known of 
Wale’s association with Long Acre. 
Since writing the above I find that in 1780 
a Charles Wale exhibited a portrait of a 
gentleman at the Free Society of Artists, and 
that his address is given in the catalogue as 
“at Mr. Crutwell’s, 5 Long Acre.’’ Pre- 
sumably Samuel and Charles Wale were 
relatives. If their residence in Long Acre was 
continuous, the inference should perhaps be 
drawn that they were connected with the 
coachbuilding trade as painters of coach 
panels. 


J. P. C. 


(THREE-PLY WOOD (clxxxii. 149).—Use- 

ful information regarding this class of 
timber will be found in a _ Iecture on 
“Materials, Old and New,” given by E. 
Frankland Armstrong, F.R.S., and printed 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts 
for 6 Mar. 1942. 

J. P. ve C. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE RUGBY 
MAGAZINE, 1837 (clxxxii. 137).—It is 
true that in the copy of this Magazine given 


by Canon N. Egerton Leigh in 1920 to the 
library of the Old Rugbeian Society the name 
of Matthew Arnold is added in pencil to each 
poem. But a copy in the Hodgson Library at 
Rugby has a‘“‘ key to the initials’ in an old 
hand on the fly-leaf of both volumes, a list 
which Dr. Shadworth Hodgson says “ bears 
evident marks of authenticity,’’ and which he 
has transcribed into a second set also belong- 
ing to his library. In this key the initial A 
is explained as standing for William Ewart, 
Exeter Coll., Oxf., and Matthew Arnold is 
not mentioned at all. 

Furthermore, Arnold did not enter the 
schoo] till August 1837, whereas the poems 
were published in the magazine a month 
earlier. 

William Ewart (1819-73) was 18 in 1837. 
In 1851 he published ‘ Anchurus and other 
Poems,’ but the two in question were not 
among them. 

G. A. F. M. 


THE DUKE OF BERWICK (clxxxii. %, 
124).—Destined to die, for an inde- 
pendent Poland’s sake, as an active veteran 
of 64, and Generalissimo of the French army 
that was to prove inadequate for its chival- 
rous task, Marlborough’s nephew, James Fitz- 
James, twenty years his junior, seems to have 
been as cool, imperturbable, and sagacious as 
was he himself, and so essentially a soldier as 
not to be marked out to strut within the 
framework of either stage or novel. Yet it is 
a satisfaction that we are not left without an 
authentic account of the life of one of whom 
Bolingbroke said that he was the best great 
man that ever lived, for he wrote his 
‘ Mémoires,’ which carry us a year or 80 be- 
yond the fall of Barcelona in September, 1714. 
Monsieur l’Abbé Hook continued the work to 
cover the rest of Berwick’s career. Published 
in 1778, the book had the advantage of an 
Eloge historique by Montesquieu, who became 
a personal friend of his when Berwick took 
up, in 1717, the Governorship of Guienne. 


FreEepERIC ConNETT WHITE. 


ROWNING: HOLY CROSS _ DAY 
(clxxxii. 108).—It is quite true that for 
centuries, off and on,—for the practice was 
intermittent—the Jews in Papal Rome were 
compelled to listen to sermons, which attacked 
their beliefs. One of the periods when this 
practice was at its height was in the Pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XIII (1572-85) when men 
armed with scourges drove Jews either into 
the church of S. Benedetto alla Regola or of 


S. Angelo in Pascheria (with its memories 
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Rienzi), the idea of it all being expressed in 
the text “‘Compel them to come in. The 
scourge was also used during the sermon if 
any of the Jews were suspected of inattention. 
Pius IX in 1848 during the short period when 
he favoured Liberalism is said to have 
abolished the custom at the request of the 
Duke of Sermoneta. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Paignton. 
ing says: “Pope Gregory XVI (1831- 
46) abolished this bad business of the Sermon.’’] 


Is the ‘ Diary by the Bishop’s Secretary, 
1660,’ genuine? Edward Berdoe, in his 
‘Browning Cyclopaedia’ (1891) speaks of it 
as fictitious. 

A. E. D. 


HORSES ON THE STAGE (celxxxii. 65, 
124).—Lorp Onstow mentions the 
appearance of the racehorse Voluptuary en 
the stage; the horse won the Grand National 
in 1884; the ‘nineties were a period of 
grandiose spectacles on the stage with novel 
accessories. Some provincial music-halls at 
this time showed patriotic scenes, one of 
which was ‘“ Waterloo ’’; a panorama of the 
battle was displayed while Wellington on a 
white charger sang. 

With apologies for my flippancy I recall 
Dan Leno riding in a race at the Drury Lane 
antomime in which his horse and its rival— 

th of course imitation—passed along the 
back of the stage almost locked in a dead-heat. 
Just before the winning-post Dan Leno’s 
horse shot out a thin neck two yards in front! 


Sayar. 
Bournemouth. 


Kisber won the Epsom Derby in 1876, the 
year before Lord Falmouth won the Derby and 
the St. Leger with Silvis, whose victory at 
Doncaster I witnessed. Vividly I recall seeing 
Kisber (some years after his classic success, 
by which date he was found to be of no further 
use at the stud) do a quite simple ‘‘ turn’”’ in 
a Cireus in the Waterloo Bridge Road— 
probably Astley’s or Sanger’s—when he was 
prominently ‘‘ billed ’’ as a Derby winner. 


Maurice W. BrockwELt. 


—* GRATIA (clxxxii. 8, 39).—This form- 

ula is very common on coins of many conti- 
nental rulers, but not universal. It is not 
confined to kings and emperors, When the in- 
scription is not in Latin, as in the nineteenth 
century, the omission from coins is usual. 
Byzantine rulers often use a formula on coins 
“Jesus Christ help His servant,’’ but this 


is a formula used on seals of private persons 
also, at the period. There was a great fuss 
when D.G. was omitted from Queen Victoria’s 
florin, 1849, and specimens are still called 
“ Godless florins.’’ On English coins D.G. is 
usual from the fourteenth century at least. 


T. O. M. 


RAST GALLERY” IN CHURCH 

(clxxxii, 49).—There may be centenarian 
readers who are able to remember the gallery 
above the entrance to the chancel of Great St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge. Known as ‘the 
throne,” it was occupied by heads of houses. 
Seven years after Salvin’s restoration of the 
chancel, i.e., in 1863, it was taken away, as 
= the undergraduates’ gallery at the west 
end, 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


OLK-LORE OF CLOTHES (clxxxii. 78, 
125).—Babies may well have worn green 
ribbons round their wrists at their christen- 
ing. But what are the grounds and authority 
for ‘‘the tradition that green is the good 
fairies’ colour, and that the green wristbands 
will keep the wicked fairies away’? ? 

In the history of painting, green, one of 
the three primary colours, is symbolical of 
the healthy hopeful aspirations of childhood. 
For that reason the lining of the Madonna’s 
mantle down to the time of the Renaissance 
was painted green. A case in point is 
Raphael’s treatment of the ‘‘ Granduca 
Madonna.”’ In it he, of course, painted the 
tunic red and the mantle blue, in accordance 
with the tradition of painters working under 
ecclesiastical control—in the matter of sym- 
bolism. Admittedly, those were the dominant 
colours at the court of Byzantium, and 6o 
were binding on the painter from then on- 
wards. For that vast issue there is abundant 
authority. But why should fairies favour 
green at a christening? 


Maurice W. BrockweL.. 


peut: A DIALECT WORD (clxxxii. 147). 
—This is the common word in Warwick- 
shire; and I have never known any other 
word for ‘‘ dout a candle”’ or ‘‘ dout a fire.”’ 


Bournemouth. 


((LARENZA (clxxxii. 22, 42, 151).—In 

reply to the query, by Mr. Deme- 
TRIUS CACLAMANOS, at the second refer- 
ence, the title Duke of Clarence has nothing 
to do with Clarenza. That title was held first, 
from 1362, by young Lionel of Antwerp, third 
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son of Edward III, who married Elizabeth de 
Burgh in 1354, Elizabeth being heiress of 
Clare, Suffolk. Both that Clare and Clare 
County in Ireland owe their name to the 
powerful de Clares. Dr. J. W. Donaldson 
(1812-1861) remarks: ‘“The territory of which 
the Earl of Clare was feudal chief would be 
called in Latin Clarentia, and in Norm. Fr. 
Clarence (comp. Provence from Provincia, 
Florence from Florentia, France from 
Francia, etc.).’’ 
FREDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 


LASS DISTINCTIONS IN CHURCH 
(clxxxii. 78).—Sixty years ago ‘‘ box- 
pews ”’ in church were not uncommon. There 
was one in West Clandon Church and my 
father had it removed. It was a sort -of 
cubicle open at the top. A most uncomfort- 
able knife-board seat ran along the walls. 
These pews were reserved for the patron of 

the living and his family. 

ONSLOW. 


(OLD AS CHARITY (clxxxii. 122).—The 
allusion is to alms given without any 
sympathy. Theodore Hook used the expres- 
sion a century ago. 

Sayar. 


The Oxford Dictionary of iy Proverbs 
quotes from Browne, Religio Medici, II, iv 
(1642): ‘‘’Tis the general complaint . . 
that charity grows cold,’’ and from Theodore 
Hook, ‘ Jack Bragg,’ xv (1837): ‘‘ The wind 
blows . . . about me, and I’m as cold as 
charity.’’ But Benham’s ‘Book of Quotations’ 
suggests that the pom first appeared in 
J i Ray’s ‘ Compleat Collection of English 
Proverbs,’ 1670. 

A. E. D. 


Without naming source, Brewer’s ‘ Phrase 
and Fable’ gives this definition: ‘ Than 
which what’s colder to him who gives and him 


who takes? ”’ 
Won. JAGGARD. 


“ DETH” (clxxxii. 137).—In ‘ Northum- 
berland Words,’ a glossary by Rd. 
Oliver Heslop (English Dialect Society Series, 
No. 71, Vol. ii, p. 2, 1894), “‘Peth’’ is de- 
fined as: ‘‘A path; especially one that is 
steep and narrow.” 
Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary 
gives a definition: ‘“‘A steep and narrow 
way; a footpath on an acclivity; a wooded 


len. 
a“ A Glossary of North Country Words,’ by 
John Trotter Brockett (1846), contains the 
definition ‘‘‘ Peth’: A road up a steep hill.” 


The word occurs in a number of 
names in Northumberland as in Morpeth, and 
in Durham it is to be found in such names 
as Ragpeth, a wood near Flass; in Brance. 
peth and in Claypeth (now Glaypath), a part 
of the City of Durham. The word has also g 
local significance as a detached appellation 
as in Kammel’s or Gamel’s path near the 
head of Coquet. Heslop says that in a docy- 
ment of 1249 this is spelt as Campaspeth. 4 
reference is made to the word in ‘N. and Q’ 
(1855), 1S, xii. 74. Jamieson also refers to 
its use in Scottish place-names, 


Prrer GRIFFITHS, 


“("OMMANDRY,” PRECEPTORY”; 

ROUND CHURCHES (clxxxii, 9 
123, 149).—Stow (Survey) has been quoted 
as stating that the Priory of St. John, Clerk 
enwell, was founded in a.p. 1100. The only 
print in existence depicting the priory as a 
whole is that of Hollar 1661. In connection 
with the revival of the Order under a fresh 
constitution decreed in 1827 the Ambulance 
Department, Executive, came to be housed on 
the west side of St. John’s Gate, which is the 
sole surviving relic of the Templars’ conven- 
tual buildings, I believe, in Clerkenwell. A 
document temp. Richard I respecting the 
boundaries of St. Mary’s Nunnery in Clerken- 
well cites the common of the Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and a garden belon 
ing to the Hospitallers at Smethefield. (This 
evidently refers to the property of the 
Knights. ) 

The Templars are believed to have held 

roperty opposite the extrance of Dalston 

ane, in Church Street, Hackney, though the 
Templars’ House demolished in 1825 has been 
credited with having been erected on the site 
of an earlier structure that was coeval with 
the age of the orders. A reproduction from 
a drawing made prior to demolition discloses 
architectural features in the edifice entirely 
out of keeping with the period—pilasters with 
Tonic ca itals and other classic detail 
Among the former preceptories of the Tem 
plars that have completely disappeared, thow 
at Temple Newson (Yorks), Temple Combe 
(Somerset), Temple Grafton (the Hungry 
Grafton of Shakespeare’s rhyme of the Eight 
Villages), Warwickshire, have been definitely 
named, 

It would appear that the Templar proper 
ties at places like Temple Sowerby betwee 
Appleby and Penrith; Temple Meads ® 
Bristol, survive only as place-names. 

One of three interesting (mutilated) effigit 
reclining on a window eill in the north @ 
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. Mary’s Church, Hitchin (Herts) is the 
a To local tradition to the effect that 
it represents Bernard de Baliol (1135-67) 
sometime Lord of Hitchin Manor, builder of 
Barnard’s Castlé, the champion of the Battle 
of the Standard, the captive of Lincoln Field, 
of Purbeck marble, this figure is said to have 
been brought from the agg | church of 
Temple Dinsley, the home of the Knights 
Templars and later of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers in this parish (‘A Short History of 
St. Mary’s, Hitchen,’ Reginald L. Hine, 
F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., 1936.) I have personally 
viewed the roofless ruins of Temple Dinsley, 
which stand in a wood some distance south 
of Hitchin, known also as Minsden Chapel. 
(It was clearly not a round church.) Excava- 
tions on the site of the round church at 
Temple Bruer (Lincolnshire), were under- 
taken by Mr. St. John Hope in 1909. It was 
found that the nave diameter was 27 feet. It 
had eight cylindrical columns in a circular 
arcade. The aisle encompassing this was 9} 
feet in width. The rotunda was lighted by 
six windows. A western porch had been added 
later and, it has been further recorded, an 
arch opened eastwards into the presbytery 
which had an apsidal termination. The 
tower in three stages still stands. Features 
at Widmer Farm, near Great Marlow (four- 
teenth century) include filled-in lancet lights, 
massive hood-moulding and dripstone ter- 
minals, and the original bell. osition of 
Temple Dinsley is marked ‘‘ chapel ’’ on some 


maps. TURISTO. 


“WEATHER HOUSES ” (clxxxii. 107). 

—I have had one of these for many 
years, when and where I obtained it I cannot 
remember. I have known them all my rather 
long life; years ago they were fairly common 
in nurseries and kitchens of large houses, and 
in country people’s cottages. 

A Surrey man, near years of age, told 
me a few days ago when he saw mine, that 
when he was at the local mixed school for the 
young, and about 10 years old, that he, with 
other boys, vere taught to make the above for 
their homes. He said that these houses were 
made somewhat after the fashion of German 
or Swiss make. They called the figures Adam 
and Eve, and always—he said, laughingly— 
“put Eve to come out for rain.” 

feel sure, many years ago, they showed 
the man with an umbrella in his right hand, 
holding it over his head. In my example, he 
holds in his left hand what may be an um- 
brella furled, or a stout stick, pointing 
downwards to his right foot. I cannot make 


out what the woman holds, it looks like a 
book held upright, or a jug with no handle. 

The costume looks like that of the Tyrol at 
holiday times in these days; perhaps the 
ordinary costume when figures were made. 
When living in Switzerland for some few 
years, I noted similar costumes on festival 
days in various parts, and I think, when stay- 
ing a summer holiday with my family at a 
place near Freiburg, in the Black Forest. 

My specimen is entirely of German make, 
for it has a printed label at the back. The 
figures or letters after the word ‘‘ No” look 
as if they represented a factory person’s num- 
ber, or they may have been made by the per- 
son who made them, as I always understood 
that such things were made in the winter 
when work could not be done high up in the 
mountains. 

My example is perfect ; the house stands on 
four round pieces of wood. To the top of the 
slanting roof, it is 7iin., 4in. from front to 
back, including the fenced space ; this in front 
of outlet, is 5in. On the space is fixed a piece . 
of paper made to look like wood, and on this 
a scale with ‘‘ Variable”’ in the centre, and 
from each side marked with ten spaces from 
0 to 100. On the man’s side, under 50, 
“‘Rain.’’ on the woman’s, “ Fine weather.’’ 
The label is on back, and inside a square of 
black, is: 

Hygrometers 


or 
Weather Cottages. 
The Weather Cottage should be 
placed pe in a dry room where 
there is a current of air, 
At first regulate by turning the pin 
on the roof; if the weather be fine 

so that the figure of the woman is outside, 

ahd in rainy weather the man. 

Below the black-lined square is: ‘‘ Made in 
Germany.”’ 

In Weather Cottages where there is but one 
figure, the action is the same, but the mois- 
ture is indicated on the scale. 

At the back of the cottage is the usual round 
hole for a wall nail to pass through if so 
desired. G. S. Hewrns states that in the 
houses he knew of ‘‘the man appears outside 
the box when the air is dry, and the woman 
when there is a moister tendency.”” As far as 
I can remember, the man always came out if 
wet weather is likely. 

‘The Pocket Oxford Dictionary,’ 1934, 
ives hygrometer, ‘instrument measuring 
umidity of air, etc.’’ Webster Edit., 1853, 

“An instrument for measuring the degree of 
moisture of the atmosphere.’’ 
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The Library. 


Words and Days: A Table-Book of Verse and 
Prose. Compiled by Bowyer Nichols, with 
a new Preface by Logan Pearsall Smith. 
(Oxford University Press. 5s.) 

Poems in Latin, Together With a Few In- 
scriptions. Compiled by John Sparrow. 
(Oxford University Press. 6s.) 


ERE are two choice Anthologies of unusual 
merit and design, and we are particularly 
interested in both. We read the Table-Book 
in the British Museum when it was not to be 
ot elsewhere, and we refuse to listen to the 
Fack Cades of to-day who rail at Latin. That 
language has one distinguished quality which 
is passing out of English—dignity. 
he Table-Book is well designed to charm 
those who seek daily sustenance in things 
worth reading. It offers for every day in the 
year a quotation from Shakespeare with a 
further two beneath which supply comments 
by way of corroboration or contrast. Thus 
the ‘‘ kind of wick or snuff’’ which “ lives 
within the very flame of love”’ to abate it is 
followed by Jowett’s wise words about care- 
less marriage and Shelley’s view of the time 
when ‘‘ passion’s trance is overpast.’’ We 
notice more subtle pages for those who know 
the Calendar well and some of sheer delight in 
bright weather. Good taste and wide reading 
have gone together, and it is evident that the 
book must have been some while in the 
making, a pleasant exercise for a full-stored 
mind. Saintsbury’s Introduction of 1895 is 
reprinted, and now we find also a Preface 
somewhat elaborate in its phrasing from Mr. 
Pearsall Smith. He revives for us the Balliol 
of Nichols, Andrew Bradley, Beeching and 
Dr. Mackail, a happy band of enthusiasts 
devoted to art and letters. Nichols became a 
country gentleman with an estate to look 
after, and being interested in painting as 
well as poetry, found time for some good art- 
criticism. The others won distinction in the 
scholarly life and all, Bradley in particular, 
produced good work on Shakespeare. They 
cherished that aesthetic criticism which 
examiners and compilers of dull school-books 
fight shy of and the world of living literature 
owes them more than it knows. 

Mr. Sparrow has done what we often 
wished, He has made a garland of Latin 
written for pleasure by men who knew how 
to use it and want to “express their own 


and feelings.’” We are not 
here by translation from English or that nem 
to introduce well-known tags which haga 
the examinee and the prizeman. We 4 
Lord Wellesley returning to Eton with am 
joy of the world-worn, Vinny Bourne indulga 
ing the muse which Lamb loved, and Dr, Tg 
mourning the loss of a beloved daughtam 
What Latin with its effective brevity candi 
this last piece shows. We happen to ham 
seen it translated by two competent hands alm 
both found it impossible to say so much am 
an equal number of English lines. Unda 
“ Inscriptions’? Mr. Sparrow has _priniam 
much that we recall and appreciate. But wi 
not more, since some of the pages are thing 
used? De Quincey, writing on that ferocigmm 
pedant Samuel Parr, has recognized Mim 
eminence in the making of epitaphs 
diverged into the modérn use of Latin. W 

he says need not always be believed, but 
— in his praise of Johnson and wishi™ 
add some briefer specimens of his Latim 
Cambridge inscriptions might call for atten 
tion, particularly at Trinity. The curigm™ 
might inquire how Parr got round Gibbon 
notorious to Christianity in 
epitaph at Fletching or look at the modem 
description in the Abbey cloisters of a piontam 
in the encyclopaedia. But most readers Wil 
prefer the wonderful continuity of Charla 
Wordsworth’s tribute to his wife at Wim 
chester College. Lander is given in a pidm™ 
brevity and a contemptuous denunciation 
His concise Latin exceeds an invective vam 
the record of the Laureate’s duties as 


To toss the Jitter of Westhpalian swine 
From under-human to above-divine. 
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